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THE HOPE NOT HATE bus tour begin its 14-day journey on a cold 
Saturday morning in Barking and Dagenham, home to the largest group of 
BNP councillors in the country. “We want to show what can happen if the BNP 
threat is not confronted,” said local MP Jon Cruddas, who has one of the 

12 BNP councillors in his constituency. 

The local GMB branch turned out in force, as did three players from 
Dagenham & Redbridge Football Club. 

Among the crowd waving off the bus was former boxing champ Lloyd 
Honeyghan, who told us: “We should deal in love not hate. There’s only one 
race, and that’s the human race.” 

The bus then travelled the short distance to Thurrock in Essex, where we were 
greeted by scores of local people including dozens of kids. 

Later that evening we stopped off in Northampton, at a Banner Theatre 
performance. The following morning dozens of local postmen took a break from 
their union annual general meeting a 
to greet the bus and then it was on to os 
Leicester, where we parked on the a 
famous Golden Mile. One shop a 
owner came out and said 

spontaneously: “What a great 
campaign. Hope not Hate — 
what a great slogan.” 


Our trip had begun. 








———— 
Jon Cruddas MP joins footballers | 
from Dagenham & Redbridge FC 
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BOXERS ... One of the undoubted highlights of the trip 
was a visit to the Salford boxing gym of Amir Khan. 
The young Bolton-born boxer was only days away 
from a fight so we were really pleased he could spare the 
time to meet us. The gym was a hive of activity, with 15 
boxers going through their paces, led by Amir, who was 
being given an unbelievably high-tempo 
workout. 
“It doesn’t matter if you are a different 
colour or a different race,” he told us. 
“Just treat each other with respect.” 
To Amir, racism is an outdated 
ideology. “This country is 
changing and in a few more 
years hopefully there won't 
be any more racism. y 
I'm proud to be British. ( 
“You just have to look 
at the gym in there. q 
There’s English, Jamaicans, 


me from Pakistan, Indians — 


we all treat each other with respect. We are part of one 
big family.” 

He was joined by Jamie Moore, Britain’s light 
middleweight champion. Jamie, a local Salford lad, 
was equally opposed to racism. 

There is little room for racism in boxing and so it was 

not surprising that we had firm support from the 
sport across the country. In Sheffield we visited 
Brendan Ingle’s gym, a truly great man who 
treats all his boxers as his own family. 
He gets boxers from different backgrounds 
to train together and soon their 
prejudices evaporate. 
His work features heavily in our 
DVD. 
And the former World Champion 
Lloyd Honeyghan was among those 
who waved off our Hope not Hate 
tour in Dagenham, east London. 


Jamie Moore and Amir Khan 
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COMMUNITY PROJECTS ... The bus tour mixed celebrities and 
set piece city-centre activities with local community events. 

We wanted to highlight positive projects going on over the length 
and breadth of the country. While many people are cynical of 
politicians and believe that nothing can change, there are hard- 
working folk who improving the lives of their local community. 

Our first community stop was Nottingham to meet up with the 
students from the South Nottingham College “Balls to Poverty” 
programme. 

Twenty-two young men under the watchful eye of Joe Sargisson, 
their coach and mentor, are practising their coaching skills in 
preparation for a trip to South Africa, where they will coach young 
children and give away 7,000 footballs, partly sponsored by the 
union Amicus. 

Enter hundreds of noisy school children from the local primary 
school who head straight for the bus, shouting and screaming 
excitedly. It’s not long before order is restored and John, the Mirror's 
photographer, is doing tricks with a football, assuring me he could 
have been a professional. The college boys put the youngsters through 
their paces before mayhem breaks out at the very end and hundreds 
of children want to get onto the top of the bus to look over (or most 
likely, into) the surrounding back gardens. 

In Sheffield we were given a tour of the new Medina mosque that is 
due to open in a few weeks time. It is an awesome building, a £4 
million project — built with money raised from within the local Muslim 
community — big enough to take 2,500 people for Friday prayers. 

It is a really amazing place, with facilities for both Muslims 
and the wider local community. The Mosque chairman 
repeatedly stressed the importance of interfaith events. 

There is also a heavy emphasis on education, with 
classrooms and a computer suite planned. This is an attempt / 
to address the problem of underachieving young boys anes ) 
there is already a link to three local schools. | 

Our next stop was Oldham, where we visited 
Oldham Athletic Football Club to meet a class of 
boys from a local school who are part of a long- 
term project involving the club to encourage better 
understanding of different cultures and greater 
participation in sport. The Catholic school has 
recently experienced an increase in Muslim pupils 
and while this created some tensions at first, they have ¥ 
largely been overcome by projects such as Gee 

If kids play together in teams they tend to stop noticing each | 
other’s skin colour, we were told, and once they get to know 
young people from other backgrounds they realise what they 
have in common. A couple of the children said they had 
experienced racist bullying, but believed the project was helping \ 
them to integrate with the other kids. \ 

Even in Burnley, long dismissed by many as the BNP capital of 
the north, there are excellent projects going on that give hope for 
the future. We visited the Stoops and Hargher Clough community 
centre where a scheme was using cricket to bring local white 
youngsters together with their Asian counterparts from Stoneyholme 
and Daneshouse. The initiative started last summer during the 
football World Cup. 

For many of the white children it is the first time they have had an 
Asian friend — and vice versa. 

Faisal Khan, 9, said: “It’s really important to have this place to play. 
Otherwise you can be afraid of other people.” 

Mark Birkett, 11, added: “The bus says Hope not Hate. That’s 
good because it is wrong to hate.” 

The project is the brainchild of Chris Keen, a really tremendous 
community worker. “When I was a lad, we all used to play together — 
white, Asian, whatever. And that’s what we want to bring back.” 

It is easy to get cynical or depressed that nothing will ever change. 
Meeting these projects shows that Hope can win over hate. It is fine 
getting the endorsements of the celebrities, but it is here, on the estates 
in the political front line, that the battle really has to be won. 
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Burnley youngsters | The Hope not Hate 
come together fora | jf team gets a guided 
| game of cricket | J tour of the new 


Medina mosque 
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Celebrities flocked to back the Hope not Hate campaign. 
Here are just a few who gave their support. 


AMIR KHAN 
I’ve held the flag for England. 


At the Olympics I was the 
only British boxer and I was 
holding the flag, representing 
boxing and the whole country. 
People can never say to me 
that I’m not British. 





BEVERLEY KNIGHT 
“I think the Hope not Hate message is really important. I’ve experienced 
racism in all different places. 

I’m the first generation of my family to be born in Britain — my 
parent were born and raised in Jamaica. 

Living in Wolverhampton was very diverse and mixed, 
and most people got along pretty well most of the time. 

But from an early age I was aware of hostility 
towards people like me and my family. Of course, 
back then I didn’t know it was racism. I was too 
young to understand. 

It was a dodgy time. The National Front had 
its headquarters just down the road in Walsall 
and they did their best to stir up trouble. 

School could be awful at times. I remember 
being in maths class when I was seven and I 
was the only black person in the top stream. 

Other kids would say things like: “Your 
skin's black because you haven't washed’ 
and ‘your hair’s like a brillo pad’. 

I did my best to ignore them, but it 
just got worse. Until one day the teacher { 
went out of class and this girl started 7 
chanting, ‘Blackie, blackie’. pe 
And soon the whole class caught on. 

I got very upset because I felt a 
horribly isolated — I still remember 
that feeling now. a 

When I told my teacher she 7, 
just said: ‘Oh sit down, you're 
causing trouble’. 

I went home and sobbed to 
my mum and she went 
straight down there and 
said this was unacceptable. 
The next day, in the 
middle of the lesson, I was 
removed from class and sent to 
the lower stream where there were | compl 
other black people. That was how | There’s en 
they dealt with it in those days.” | 






















THE PROCLAIMERS 

“Racism is deeply uncool. 

Multiculturalism must happen in this 
country if we are all to survive. We can’t just 
sit back — somebody has to say that racism 
is unacceptable.” (Charlie) 

“People might not think they are 

| particularly racist but want to vote for a 
), party that offers easy solutions to complex 
7) problems. It’s very dangerous — you 


are playing with fire.” (Craig) 


il 





Fy KELLY HOLMES 

/ m “I have always been proud to be British and 
| wearing the GB colours when 

-  I|competed for my country was fantastic. 
wily I was so proud to see the flag fly high each 
| time I won a medal. 

Winning gold at the 2002 Commonwealth 
Games in Manchester in front of a home 
crowd and hearing everyone singing Rule 
Britannia when I was on the podium will be 

_ amoment I will never forget, and in 

_ Athenswhen I won my gold medals the 
British fans were amazing and sang 

the national anthem so loud. I am glad 

I have never experienced racism and believe 
there is no place for it in our society. 
People should never be judged by their skin 
colour. Everyone has a right to be proud of 
who they are.” 
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THE BIG WEEKEND ... The bus took a slightly strange route 
around the country so it could incorporate the West Midlands over 
the last weekend of March. With dozens of wards at risk in the 
region and key days of actions in Stoke-on-Irent and Sandwell, we 
felt it important enough to loop back down from the North West. 


On a drizzly Friday morning the bus pulled into Dudley’s 
Market Street where local man Ade Rollinson, Britain's strongest 
man and four times contestant in the World’s strongest man 
competition, had agreed to pull the bus for us. 

To slightly bemused but soon cheering onlookers, 

Ade harnessed himself up and began pulling the bus through the 
pedestrianised shopping street. Big Ade is clearly a local favourite 
as several shoppers stopped to wish him the best of luck. 

It was then back on board the bus for the short stop to 
Birmingham's Victoria Square where we teamed up with Unison 
and delivered several thousand leaflets. 

Fortuitously the Sugarbabes were playing at Birmingham 
NEC so they were more than happy for the bus to swing by. 
They were probably less impressed to meet the Mirror journalist 
in a hotel lift the following morning when they were still in 

their face packs and with curlers in their hair. 

We were blessed with a glorious blue sky as we arrived in Stoke- 
on-Irent on the Saturday morning. While dozens of local activists 
delivered Searchlight newspapers across the city, the bus headed for 
a children's fun day in Coalville. Over 200 kids attended the event, 
with attractions such as a DJ school, live music, a steel band, food, 
face painting and a bouncy castle. 

“We have never had anything like this before,” one teenage girl 
told us. “Normally kids round here fight each other but today 
everyone is having a good time and getting on together.” 

The chair of the local residents’ association was equally ecstatic. 
While Unison had funded the event he and his committee had 
organised it and their hard work certainly paid off. 

Interestingly, he told us that the area had once been known as 
the “United Nations” because of the number of outsiders, 
particularly from eastern and southern Europe, who moved here 
after the war to work in the local pits. Today the BNP is trying to 
whip up hostility among these descendants of immigrants towards 
newcomers. 

As the fun day wound down we moved off to a community 
centre where the political campaigning was being organised. 

Billy Bragg played the first of two free gigs for local activists. 
It was great to see so many people still around at 4pm for the gig 
after having been out leafleting for much of the day. 

Records are there to be broken and so they were the following 
day in Sandwell. An astonishing 221 people delivered 45,000 
Searchlight newspapers across nine wards where the BNP 
poses a risk. 

A steel band played inside the hall as people came to collect their 
newspapers. Maps and information sheets had been prepared and a 
T&G officer ferried groups around in a union minibus. 

The Hope not Hate bus took a group of activists into Great 
Bridge market, in a ward where the BNP polled 45% last year, and 
as the steel band played they handed out newspapers and leaflets. 

The day’s success had been the result of several weeks’ hard work 
and a special thanks must go to the Sandwell team for organising 
such a great event. By 3pm around 80 people had returned to the 
African Caribbean Centre to hear the steel band and Billy Bragg 
play yet again. At least 20 others missed the event as they were still 
out leafleting. 

It is days like this that make our work worthwhile. Sandwell is 
still going to be a struggle in the elections but we could not have 














asked more from local activists. \ ‘op tolotent 
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, IAL >: TAT Billy Bragg entertains activists in Stoke-on-Trent 
Searchlight would like to thank Unison UINIOUIN Coalville Fun Day 
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GMB activists on the streets 





SOAP STARS ... The soap stars came 
out in force to support the Hope not 
Hate campaign. 

The first port of call for our bus, 
indeed where we were first to meet our 
driver Tony, was at the south London 
set of The Bill. Roberta Taylor, who 
plays Inspector Gina Gold, said: “We're 
really proud to support the Hope not 
Hate campaign. Racism is caused by 
ignorance and is totally outdated.” 

In Dagenham we were greeted by 
Petra Letang, who plays Naomi Julien 
‘n EastEnders. “This campaign is very 
close to my heart,” she told us. 

“We have to make a difference for 
the young people coming up. I grew 
up in east London and I’m proud to 
be from here.” 

Our bus was too big to drive onto 
Coronation Street but several stars 
came out to visit us across the road. 
“Britain is such a multicultural country 
now,” said Tupele Dorgu, who plays 
Kelly Crabtree. 

“Cultural diversity is our lifeblood,” 
said Michael Starke, who plays Jerry 
Morton (though he will always be 
“Sinbad” to most of us!) “Ignorance 
breeds hate and we all suffer.” 

In Yorkshire we visited the set of 
Emmerdale. Linda Lusardi, who 
plays Carrie Nicholls, said: 
“Children aren't born with a 
racist bone in their body — 
it’s something they learn from 
their parents.” 

Also supporting the cam- 
paign was Hayley 
Tamaddon, who plays 

Delilah Dingle. “I am half- 

Persian and suffered racist 

bullying when | was grow- 

ing up. 

“We need campaigns 
like this one for the 
children of today.” 

Support also came from 

Hollyoaks and the Scottish 
soap River City. 
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Bradford , 2 \ o~ 2 spent our day in West Yorkshire taking the 
Newcastle Je" iS” , 4 ——_- £ fight to the racist BNP. We began in Keighley 
tS 4 ] — by visiting a community centre that has been 
at the forefront of rejuvenating the area. 
The head of a local college told us how her 
students were involved in a project to improve 
the community centre, while Angela Sinfield, 
who was the catalyst to defeating the BNP 
locally, introduced us to some mothers and 
community activists. 
It was then into Bradford’s Centenary 
Square, where the GMB kindly put on a 
spread for passers-by. 
Later that afternoon we stopped at 
Morrisons where a Samba band played for 
shoppers. Local kids were given instruments 
to join in and hundreds of people eagerly took 
stickers, leaflets and badges. 
The day was not finished yet. 
That evening we attended the formal launch 
of Yorkshire’s Hope not Hate campaign. 
Almost 400 people packed into a Bradford 
banqueting suite to hear speeches by MPs 
Marsha Singh and Jon Cruddas and 
campaign workers Lorraine Fitzsimons and 
Paul Meszaros. 
Our next stop was Newcastle. In glorious 
sunshine and to the accompaniment of South 
American music, the bus parked up outside 
the Monument and hundreds of people signed 
our huge flag. The star of proceedings was an 
elderly woman who had been following the 
Hope not Hate tour in the Mirror. “T’ve been 
reading it everyday,” she told us. “It’s great.” 
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SCOTLAND ... After 14 days and 1,700 miles the 
bus rolled into Glasgow where it was met by 
hundreds of people in Buchanan Street, in the heart 
of the shopping centre. 

Over the previous 48 hours our video team had 
hurriedly put together a short eight-minute video of 
our trip which was played out on a big screen. The film 
was introduced by The Proclaimers, who added their 
own support to the Hope not Hate campaign. 

Big Brother star Jermaine Jackson, better known as 
Michael Jacksons older brother and one of the Jackson 
Five, put in an appearance. In front of the screaming 
crowds he said that as an American he loved to visit 
multicultural Britain. 

The steel band gave way to the lone Scottish piper 
which was the signal for our main speaker, the 
Rt Hon Gordon Brown MP. “Let the message go out 

ee right across the country,” he said. 
“Tt is Hope not Hate which we support. 
It is Hope not Hate that will triumph. 
It is Hope not Hate with the support of 
® the people of Glasgow which we shall 
take as a message to the whole of the 
United Kingdom.” 
With that, the bus tour came 
to an end, but the Hope not 


Hate campaign carries on. 


i 


Jermaine Jackson 








LIKE THIS MAGAZINE? ~ 
Now watch the movie! _.. , 


ma Wednesday 2 May Searchlight will be releasing a trailer for our 
ope not Hate DVD. Available on our website, this five-minute 
film will give you a flavour of the full documentary that we 
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